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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
The original ‘House of Industry’’ and its Founder* 
(Concluded from page772.) 

“At a meeting of the Society for the free 
instruction of Females, held First month 5th, 
1798. Those who were named last month to 
serve the school gave their attention, the num- 
ber of scholars being about’ 28, who generally 
behaved well. Eight members are appoint- 
ed to attend next munth. Some rules of 
conduct for scholars being laid before this 
meeting for consideration, are, with slight 
alterations, adopted, and are as follows: 

“1st. Never absent yourselves from school 
unless good reasons can be given to the satis- 
faction of your teachers; and be careful to 
gather near the appointed time—not much be- 
fore nor after. No scholar, during the hours for 
study, is to be allowed to go out for drink or 
for any other purpose, unless it cannot be 


- avoided, and each one is to be careful to have 


her face and hands clean. 

“2d. Be always silent at youn business, so 
that your voice shall not be heard unless 
when saying your lessons or speaking to your 
teachers. No conversation is to be indulged 
with your schoolmates, unless to ask some- 
thing relative to your learning. 

“3d. Behave respectfully to your teachers, 
and perform directions given you with des- 
patch, according to your ability. If a stranger 
speaks to you, give a modest and ready answer. 








“4th. Conduct yourselves always in an 
humble, obliging manner, never provoking 
one another, contending or complaining 
about frivolous matters, but courteousl+ use 
the word please, or some obliging expression, 
when you ask anything one of another. 
Never return injuries received, but learn to 
forgive, showing by an exemplary deport- 
mot how all ought to behave.” 

The class of children who frequented this 
school, were, for the most part, ignorant of 
the common proprieties of life. They were 
picked up in the lanes and alleys of the city, 
and brought under the care of the Society to 
be civilized. The first scholar whom Ann 
Parrish received, was the daughter of a 
huckster, living in Pewter Piatter Alley. 
The child was severely treated when at home, 
and was becoming contaminated by vicious 
associations in the streets. Her mother would 
not or could not pay for her education, and 
there were no free schools to which a girl 
could be sent. It was with some difficulty 
that this mother could be persuaded to place 
her daughter under the training of the 
“ Quaker lady.” When her consent so to do 
was finally obtained, the child, at first reluc- 
tantly, but afterwards cheerfully, visited, al- 
most daily the “little school on the corner.’” 
Here, under the patient care bestowed by Ann 
Parrish, this rude, neglected creature slowly 
but surely developed intellectually and moral- 
ly. Subsequently she married reputably, and 
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became a useful member of society. Long after 
Ann Parrish had passed away,this first scholar, 
then a middle-aged woman, visited a sister ot 
her old teacher, and feelingly expressed her 
gratitude for the educational advantages she 
had received. We have been unable to trace 
the career of any other scholar of this first 
free school for girls, but we may rest assured 
that the influence brought to bear upon them 
must have been productive of good results, 
as in the instance above cited. 

In the Second month, 1799, a suggestion 
was made ata meeting of the Association, 
“to engage a suitable person to be in con- 
stant attendance atthe school.” This pro- 
posal, after deliberation, was united with at 
a subsequent meeting, and Ann Parrish and 
Catherine W. Morris were named to “ engage 
S. Roache for that service, at a salary of five 
dollars per month.” 

In the Fifth month following, the Minutes 
record that “ much inconvenience hath arisen 
from the manner in which applications have 
been received for the admission of scholars. 
It was therefore concluded to keep a Book at 
the school, and those who are applied to, are 
to insert therein the name, circumstance and 
place of abode of those desirous of having 
the benefit of the school, so that in the case of 
vacancy, such as appear to be the neediest 
objects may have the preference.” 

In the Eleventh month, 1799, the salary of 
the teacher was increased to fifty pounds or 
$133.33 per annum. She was not, however, 
expected to do all the work, for from the 
Minutes we find that “the members have 
agreed to attend the school in rotation, to 
assist S. Roache.” 

From the year 1798 to 1800, the number of 
scholars was limited to fifty. Until the year 
1821, the pupils were accommodated in the 
building of the “ Corporation School-house,”on 
Fourth St. below Chestnut, which was given 
rent free to the Society. It was, however, 
deemed advisable in 1812, to separate the 
sewing department from the school proper, 
and accordingly rooms were rented in Apple 
Tree Alley for the sewers. Here they re- 
mained a few months, and then removed toa 
house on Chestnut St. adjoining the Phila- 
delphia Bank building, but before the close 
of the year, returned again to the corporation 
school-house, where, it is believed, they con- 
tinued until 1820. During this year the 
school was removed to a “ building belonging 
to the Carpenter’s Company,” which was 
rented at $100 per annum. In 1823, the So- 
ciety occupied rooms in Eighth St. near Mar- 
ket, and the following year we hear of them 
in Zane St above 8th. In 1825, a lot on 
Cherry St. below Tenth was purchased by 
the Association for $1100, and a school-house 
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erected thereon at a cost of about $2200, 
Here the school found a permanent lodge. 
ment * 
in 1807, and was so named by Catherine 
Willones. 
porated under the title of the “ Aimwel] 
School Association.” 
ceived from time to time, and the number of 
scholars has been increased or diminished in 
proportion to the adequacy or inadequacy of 
means for the support of the Institution, 
“ Any who are unable to pay for their in- 
struction, are considered suitable objects for 
the school, and none are rejected on account of 
their religious profession, although no Friends’ 
children have ever partaken of its benefits.” 


It was first called the Aimwell School 
In 1859, the Society was incor. 


Legacies have been re. 


We have traced, somewhat in detail, but 


as briefly as seemed proper, the history of 
the House of Industry and the Aimwell 


School, up to the year when Ann Parrish 
died. This event occurred, as previously 
stated, on the 26th of the Twelfth month, 
1800. In the Fifth month, 1799, she writes 
to a friend, “I swallowed, to-day at dinner, 
a substance, but I know not what, which at 
the time seemed alarmning ; but this is just 
gone over. Only a weakness and an unpleas- 
ant sensation remains.” The substance thus al- 
luded to (which is believed to have been a 
piece of poke-root,) remained in her throat 
until within about six weeks of her death; 
and from the irritation and coughing it oc 
casioned, doubtless hastened the time of her 
departure. 

On the 25th of Eleventh month, 1800, Ann 
Parrish sent in her resignation as Clerk to the 
House of Industry, which was of course ac- 
cepted under the circumstances. ' 

From the Minutes of this Society we ex- 
tract the following :— 

“Twelfth month 27th, 1800. We have 
just received this evening an invitation to at- 
tend the funeral of Ann Parrish, our late 
Clerk, and the founder of this Society. 

“Twelfth month 29th, 1800. Anne 
Wheeler and others, are appointed to draw 
up something by way of memorial to the 
memory of our endeared Ann Parrish, which 
this company believes her recent usefulness 
justly entitles her to. 

“ First month 17th, 1801. The Commit- 
tee appointed at our last meeting to draw up 
‘a fitting memorial to the memory of our en- 
deared Friend, Ann Parrish, offer the follow- 
ing for the consideration of the company, 
which meets their approbation: Our en- 


* Those of our readers who are interested in col- 
lecting pictures of ancient buildings, are informed 
that R. Newell, photographer, No. 724 Arch St., 
has for sale excellent photographs of the Aimwell 
School and the original House of Industry, as 
described above. 
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deared sister, Ann Parrish, having been re-| but lead us also to cherish and put in prac— 
moved from this state of trial and vicessitude, | tice, ever rightly benevolent intention.” 

on the 26th of Twelfth month last, we con-| We cannot more fittingly close our bio-- 
sider it due to her memory to leave on our | graphical notice of Ann Parrish, than bye 
minutes some memorial of her extensive use- | transcribing the following from the pen of her 

fulness in our Society. She was the principal | brother, the late Dr. Joseph Parrish of this 

founder of this Institution, as well as one of | city: “She was possessed of a large share of 
its brightest ornaments, and from the inter-| natural abilities, which, although veiled 
est and the firm attachment she always mani-| in much diffidence, shone forth with bright 

fested in the pursuit of the undertaking, it | ness, and displayed a mind capable of being: 
was evidently apparent that her conduct pro- | the instrument of much good to others; and! 
ceeded from a secret sense of duty. With a} her uncommon, though to many hidden, acts 
heart animated and warmed with the love of! of dedication to her dear Redeemer, will, I 
her fellow-creatures of every class and des-| trust, remain deeply engraven on the minds 
cription, she freely, and with a tenderness con: | of those acquainted with her work. Having: 
spicuously striking, participated with the af-| experienced the supporting arm of Omnipo-- 
flicted in every situation. The wanderer, | tence underneath in many trials and conflicts 


who had strayed from the path of rectitude. 
and had become the outcast of society, in her 
found an earnest and affectionate monitor, 
who would, if possible, allure her to virtue’s 
ways, as well as a friend ready to relieve her 
wretchedness. Often has the solitary widow 
and the destitute orphan, enjoyed the solace 
of her sympathetic mind. Often did she ad- 
minister to them the balm of consolation, and 
with the voice of kindness soothe their every 
woe. The precepts of her Saviour she de- 
lighted to perform. ‘To feed the hungry 
and to clothe the naked’ to her was pleas- 
ure inexpressible. With a heart thus dis- 

sed to fulfil the injunctions of our holy re- 
igion, and with manners sweetly engaging, 


through which it pleased Infinite Wisdom. ta: 
lead her exercised soul for further refinemenr. 
from the dross of this world, she became muck: 
weaned from any delights the world can af- 
ford, and by yielding obedience to the simple- 


| voice of truth in small things, it became her 


meat and drink to do the will of her Heavenly: : 
Father, experiencing the way to be pleasant, 
and leading to peace. A flow of charity ir 
a peculiar manner covered her spirit towaré 
the most neglected and degraded of the 
human race, and she became exercised for 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of all 
such. She would frequently say that the 
more she was acquainted with human wretch-- 
edness, the greater compassion she felt for its 


she passed through this vale of tears; and | distressed objects; and when she reflected 
though afflicted with a long continued ill-| how far we who have been so abundantly 
ness, when the moment of awful separation | blest, fall short of the standard of Christian 
arrived, she was permitted a peaceful close, | perfection, the greater charity she felt for 
joyfully exclaiming, ‘I die at the feet of! those who have received but little and from 
Jesus.” We doubt not she has been received | whom but little will be required. She was 
into the mansions of eterna! bliss, and has | exemplary in fulfilling the commands of fer - 
been welcomed with the joyful acclamation, | Saviour, to visit the sick, feed the hungry, 


_ ‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant; | and clothe the naked. Many were the hours 


enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ May |she passed in seeking out the habitations of 
then her animating example influence us| the widow, and wiping the tear of sorrow 
more vigilantly to practice those virtues that | from the eye of the orphan. In company 
were blended in our dear departed Friend ;| with a number o/ young women she united 


and may the the hope, the extatic hope, of | 


meeting her again in the regions of immor- 
tality, prove a spring of consolation to us who 
remain behind.” 

The following appears upon the Minutes 
of “the Society for the free instruction of 
female children,” under date of First month 
3d, 1801: “Since our last meeting we have 
been deprived by death of our mueh loved 
and esteemed Friend, Ann Parrish, one of 
the first promoters of this Institution, and a 
very useful interested member thereof while 
health and other circumstances permitted. 
It is our wish that her zeal for the best wel- 
fare of her fellow-creatures, may not, only 
animate us to follow her steps in this respect, 


in the formation of a society for the relief of 
the distressed, and sometime after, under a: 
sense of duty, in company with two of her 
female friends, she established a free sehool 
for the instruction of indigent children, 
which she lived to see prosper far beyond her 
expectations. 

“Declining health prevented her from go- 
ing much abroad, but her desire increasing for 
the right education and training of young and 
tender plants, who were capable of receiving 
lasting impressions of good, she was induced, 
under a sense of religious duty, to open a 
school in her father’s house for the instrue- 
tion of a few children, in the discharge of 
which duty, although many discouragements. 
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“atose, she was privileged to feel a portion of 


Divine consolation, and at times was favored 
with the incomes of soul-enriching peace. 
The summer previons to her decease, she re- 
tired into the country (as she had done the | 
preceding season,) in company with her 
dear friend Catherine W. Morris, to whom 
she was united in the bonds of tenderest af- 
fection, which remained unbroken to the 
latest period of her existence. She beheld 
the advance of her disease (pulmonary con- 
sumption) with a tranquil, resigned mind, 
often I believe, looking forward to the glori- 
ous period when the immortal spirit, released 
from the clogs of mortality, should retire 
into the bosom of God. 

“In conversation with her friend C. W. Mor- 
ris, she at one time said: ‘As my disorder 
advances, I fee] my earthly ties are loosened, 
and an increase of sweet peace clothes my 
spirit.’ Returning to the city in the au- 
tumn, she was soon confined to her chamber, 
her time being chiefly employed, when strength 
permitted, in reading or writing. She had 
partly completed a small work for the use of 
children. Although her bodily powers weak- 
ened, her love for her friends continued una- 
bated, and her communion with her Maker 
was a rich source of joy and an inexpressible 
comfort. 

“Some weeks before her departure, when 
her mother expressed some anxiety at the 
prospect of so soon parting with her, she re- 
plied, ‘I am not so near the close as thou may 
think, but am quite resigned, though I dare 
not converse upon the subject.’ The morn- 
ing of the day upon which she departed, she 
was very quiet aud easy, and it seemed as 
though her soul was rapidly entering into a 
state of stillness, preparing to meet the sol- 
emn moment of dissolution with tranquility 
and composure. 

“ Between one and two o’clock in the after- 
noon, symptoms of speedy dissolution were 
apparent, and it seemed as though she would 
have quickly suffocated. She said to her 
beloved mother: ‘I am surrounded by many 
kind friends, for which I feel grateful. We 
part, I hope, to meet again. If I die, I die 
at His feet.”—Alluding, I have no doubt, to 
her Saviour. The conflict through which 
she was passing was trying to those around 
her, but it was not a conflict of spirit, that be- 
ing perfectly calm and collected; but it was 
a struggle of expiring nature, which seemed 
unwilling to suffer its celestial inmate to 
make its final exit. Her efforts to raise the 
phlegm were at times extremely distressing. 
During one of them she exclaimed: ‘O! 
for a little ease,’ but added, ‘in thy time, not 
mine.’ About an hour and a half before her 
departure she appeared to be much relieved, 














































and several times spoke to those around her 
but was with difficulty understood. After 
partaking of some nourishment, she desired 
that the dcors and windows might be shut 
(they had been opened on account of her 
difficulty in breathing,) after which she ex. 
pressed something relative to flesh and spirit 
which we could not distinctly comprehend, 
Turning to her friend C. W. M.,, she enquired, 
‘Does thee understand me? She replied, 
‘No, my dear,’ and appealed to me. I re 
plied, ‘Not clearly, but I am favored to 
feel something beyond the power of words’ 
or to that effect. This seemed to satisfy her, 
Soon after she said : * Now I go,’ and closing 
her eyes she appeared to fall into a sweet 
sleep, breathed shorter and shorter for about 
ten minutes, then quietly departed without a 
struggle, having the hand of her endeared 
friend C. W. Morris clasped in hers. 

“Thus closed the day of a dedicated follower 
of the immaculate Lamb. Her sun set in 
brightness, and a consoling evidence is at 
seasons afforded, that her spirit lives in the 
celestial mansions of unceasing joy, united 
with the Heavenly Host in singing praises 
unto Him who is worthy forever and ever, 
Amen. d. Fe 

Ann Parrish was buried on First-day, the 
28th of Twelfth mo., 1800, in Friends’ Buri 
al Ground on Arch street. Notwithstanding 
a heavy rain which at the time was falling,s 
very large concourse of Friends and other 
attended the funeral, thus attesting their af- 
fection and respect for one of the best and 
loveliest of women. A short but impressive 
testimony to her worth, was borne at the 
grave by Wm. Savery, who began with the 
expression with which we close—* Go ye and 
do likewise.” 


Own God, and be sure God will own you. 
You cannot expect the Lord’s succors while 
you are in the enemy’s camp, but come out 
and join the hosts of the Lord, and so put 
yourself under the banner of omnipotence; 80 
the Lord is under covenant to preserve you 
in the day of battle. “ Fear not thou worm 
Jacob, and ye men of Israel: I will help 
thee.” — Goode. 


A Memorial of Wapsaenonoe Monthly _— 
concerning our deceased friend, EMtLy 
NICHOLS. 


Emily H. Nichols, daughter of Joseph 
and Elizabeth Holmes, of Loudoun — 
Virginia, was born 22d of Third mon 
1804, and was united in marriage with 
Thomas Nichols, in the year 1826. 

She and her husband were members of 
Goose Creek Monthly and Particular Mee 
ing. After the death of her husband, she 
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thought it right to remove to Iowa, which 
she did in 1865, and settled within the limits 
of the Wapsaenonoc Monthly Meeting. 

Shortly after her removal here she was ap- 
pointed an Elder otf this Meeting, which 
station she filled acceptably to her friends 
until her death. And the example of per- 
severance in attending all our Meetings, and 
her weighty deportment therein, ought to be 
a waymark for those of us who are left. 
Situated several miles from Meeting, and the 
roads often impassable for anything but a 
road wagon, her seat was seldom vacant. 

In Meetings of Discipline, her services 
were much felt; being very clear in her 
views, and of few words always expressed so 
gently as to wound the feelings of none, how- 
ever widely they might differ. 

Her life was of that pacific character, 
which plainly said, “ follow the Master as I 
have endeavored to do.” 

She attended our Monthly Meeting, held 
on the 4th of Ninth month, 1869, apparently 
in usual health; on the 6th of same month, 
in the 66th year of her age, her spirit passed 
quietly from earth without a struggle, while 
in pleasant conversation with her daughter. 

Her quiet departure and placid counte- 
nauce after death, assured her survivors that 
her day’s work had been done in season, and 
that she had been gathered to reap the re- 
ward in our Father’s mansion of peace and 
rest. 

Her body was interred in Friends’ burial 
ground, near West Liberty, on 8th of Ninth 
month, 1869, attended by a large concourse 
of friends and neighbors. 

Do like a child, and lean and rest 
Upon thy F..ther’s arm ; 
Pour out thy troubles on His breast, 
And thou shalt know no harm; 
Then shalt thou by His hand be brought 
On ways which now thou knowest not, 


Up through a well- fought fight, 
To heavenly peace and light. 





— Gerhardt. 
— — <0 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 
RELIGIOUS MEETING IN CHICAGO. 


_ Through a letter from a valued friend who 
is spending the winter in Chicago, we learn 
some interesting facts of a little meeting held 
in that city ; and believing many of our read- 
ers would also be interested in the account, 
= have obtained permission to place it before 
them. 

Our friend writes: “On First-day I at- 
tended a Friends’ Meeting held down in the 
central part of the city (Chicago). It is 
mainly composed of Norwegians. It being a 
very stormy day, not many were out, but it 
was an excellent meeting. Two of the Nor- 
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wegians spoke, and one of them appeared in 
supplication. I had also some words in the 
ministry. I found some of our members at- 
tending here. This meeting has not been 
held more than three months or so, and has 
increased somewhat in size since its start. It 
is held in the meeting room in which Friends 
formerly met, before the Orthodox built their 
house and established their meeting. 

“The meeting was first started by one of 
the Orthodox members, an English Friend, 
who also frequently speaks, and very accept- 
ably. The Norwegians are not members, but 
are, I think, fully convinced of the principles 
of Friends. They are a very plain and sim- 
ple people in their dress and manners. There 
is such a good feeling among them. After 
meeting there is not a hurrying away, as is 
too often the case, but a cordial hand-shaking. 
Each one seems to be very glad to see the 
others. I at once felt pertectly at home 
amongst them, and felt that it was the place 
for me to labor. I learn of some almost 
every week or two, that I had not heard of 
before. These, with the Norwegian Friends, 
would make a nice little meeting. I trust it 
will be the ease. I hope our dear Friends in 
the East will remember us in their supplica- 
tions, that we may be gathered, strengthened 
and preserved. Some quite plain Friends 
now attend this meeting. 

“It is held every First-day, at 11 A.M, in 
room No. 18, on the third floor of the build- 
ing known as the Methodist Block, south-east 
corner of Clark and Washington streets. It 


‘is within a short distance of the two principal 


hotels, and almost directly opposite the Court 
house. I give these directions, so that if 
Friends come here without any of us knowing 
it, they ean find the meeting place. I think 
there is a great opening for Friends in the 
West, as any books, pamphlets or tracts re- 
lating to our peculiar views are eagerly re- 
ceived by the people; and wherever meetings 
are held the people come out in large num- 
bers. A great many seem to know little or 
nothing of Friends, and receive them cor- 
dially. As I mingle with the people in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and see how many 
are seeking for Truth, 1 marvel how many 
among us can remain so apparently uncon- 
cerned. I think, however, this is in a measure 
being remedied to a certain extent, and that 
there is more interest in this respect, and 
more of a desire and inclination to spread our 
views before the world, and likewise a con- 
cern for the extension of the borders of our 
Zion.” 
ccashllalinnnin 

WEALTH, true wealth, is that possession 
which satisfies the heart. Palaces and lands 
may still leave a man miserable. To be sat- 
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‘aéfied in one’s cell—to feel no aching void— 
“to sleep, peacefully, and wake without pain, 
“regret, or remorse—such is wealth. With 
wthese the hardest pillow becomes soft, the 
v@arkest future bright, and their possessor 
stands up a man, than whom God has made 
‘men nobler, free from the canker which fol- 
jews power and fame, and independent of the 
exigencies which make and may shiver 
scrowns. For the promotion of the good, the 
beautiful and the true, gold, goods and lands 
sare a heritage from Heaven; but when 
‘wrapped in a napkin and bound to the 
“heart, they congeal human sympathies and 
‘blast human life. 


Sa eee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“MIND THE LIGHT.” 


This was the injunction of that ancient 
«worthy laborer in the cause of truth, George 
“Fox; and it was by taking heed to the Light, 
that the eminent apostles of that day were 
qualified to hand forth that to the people 
‘which met the witness for God in the enquir- 
vaag minds, and led men and women to forsake 
“high and lofty positions, as viewed from the 
atand-point of this world, and associate them- 
‘selves with a poor and despised people, where 
“there was nothing to expect but reproach and 
‘Shame,—and that often from those whom, 
“from their youth, they had been taught to 
‘love and reverence. Yet they were willing 
‘to leave all, to suffer all, for the sake of that 
*which had been revealed, because they knew 
it‘te be truth. Now, the power and efficacy 
Of that Light, which shone forth through 
willing servants in that early day, is still the 
game; and my concern is, and more especially 
“for those who feel themselves called upon to 
«stand up in the assemblies of the people, and 
eMeclare for the cause of truth and righteous- 
umess, that they may seek this heavenly Light, 


amay know and abide in its teachings, willing | 


“te move only as it directs them; not seeking 
“the-applause of man, or the advancement. of 
“the creature, but craving only that God may 
“be glorified by the willing obedience of His 
humble servants. 

For, dear Friends, the time is propitious 
for the gathering of great fruits. The Spirit 
of the Lord is abroad in the earth, calling 
‘the children of men away from empty pro- 
feasions, to the reality of the indwelling of the 
‘leve of God in the soul. The breathings of 
“my spirit have gone forth, that they who 
yield up themselves to be servants of the 
“Most High God, may know His anointing to 
beupon them ; may be fully acquainted with 
“the pointings of Divine Truth, and willing to 
‘wender up the choicest of the blessings He has 
eoonferred upon them, to the honor and glory 
“of His righteous cause; and thus the true 


et 
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Church will be built up with living members, 
and His servants be known ‘o be true sery- 
ants, by the Divine favor manifested through 


them. J.BL. 
lst mo. 29th, 1871. 
POLITENESS. 


Somebody says, and says truly, that there 
are few families anywhere in which love is 
not abused as furnishing the license for im- 
politeness. A husband, father or brother 
will speak harsh words to those he loves best, 
simply because the secrecy of love and family 
pride keep him from getting his head broken. 
It is a shame that a man will speak more im- 
politely to his wife or sister than he would to 
any other woman. It is thus that the honest 
affections of a man’s nature prove to be a 
weaker protection to a woman in a family 
circle than the restraints of society, and that 
a woman is usually indebted for the kindest 
politeness of life to those not belonging to 
her own household. These things ought not 
to be so. The man who, because it will not 
be resented, inflicts his spleen and bad temper 
upon those of his hearthstone, is a small 
coward and a very mean man. Kind words 
are circulating mediums between true gentle- 
men and ladies at home, and no polish ex- 
hibited in society can atone for the harsh 
language and disrespectful treatment too 
often indulged in between those bound to- 
gether by God’s own ties of blood and the 
most sacred bonds of conjugal love. 


cea acca 
Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And to do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And bands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the minute delicate threads 
Of our curious life asunder, 
And then blame heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve and wonder. 





0G Torah 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I sympathize with thee in thy varied trials, 
as believing they are dispensations that will 
eventually, as thou keeps closely to thy re- 
ligious exercises, introduce thee into a state 
of greater spirituality,—a feeling of more per- 
fect evidence of Divine favor. It is when 
tribulation worketh patience in us, that pa- 
tience—lamb-like meekness and patience— 
roduces experience, and experience brings 
hee, which, as an anchor, sustains the soul 
amid all its temptations and provings. I 
think I can see the hand of tender mercy and 
fatherly eare over thee, in the short account 
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of thy life so far, and I think there is no need 
of letting in discouragements while endeavor- 
ing faithfully to “devote the remainder of 
thy days to His service,” who has already 
sustained thee, and brought thee through 
much affliction. I am pleased that you get 
to meetings so frequently and steadily. Ah! 
these meetings, where love and fellow-feeling 
abound! how preferable to those where sel 
fishness often bears too much sway. I have 
been thinking whether you have not some 
favorable opportunities for distributing books 
and pamphlets among some of your neighbors, 
illustrative of Friends’ principles—such as 
Dell on Baptism—Janney’s Conversation on 
Religious Subjects, &c. It is one of the 
means of spreading a knowledge of the Truth 
that has been blessed to many minds. But 
example—consistent example—silently reach- 
es the Divine Witness in inquiring, seeking 
souls, and I apprehend you are placed in a 
situation when your light may shine before 
men, so as to induce some to inquire after the 


principles of Truth as professed and carried 
out by Friends. 


Since the reception of thy last written com- 
munication, it has been with me a season of 
close trial and deep felt affliction, occasioned 
by the sickness and removal of my dear and 
much loved, as well as much united brother. 
Time was, a few years ago, when J. W., bro- 
ther I. and myself, travelled hand in hand in 
the affairs of Society. We understood one 
another’s language,—we could commune to- 
gether,—we could confide in one another, and 
unbosom our feelings and exercises. But now 
Iam left alone. Thus the props are removed 
one after another. First, my dear wife was 
taken, and left a void—a blank that has 
never been supplied. Since, one friend and 
companion after another at home—in my own 
neighborhood and meeting—and abroad, at a 
distance. Oh! how the list swells into a mul- 
titude of those I dearly loved. But I would 
still like to say with pious Job, The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away, and blessed be 
His name—with thanksgivings for the loan 
of so many precious friends—now no more in 
this lower world. Well, it cannot be long in 
the common course of nature, before I shall 
follow in the way of all the earth—yet, at the 
present season of close trials within and with- 
out, and especially in relation to our poor 
shattered and crippled Society, it seems as 


if my exercised mind needed ofttimes all the 


sympathy of bosom friends. 


My own per- 
sonal or bodily 


infirmities,—age, pains, 


gloomy seasons, solitary state,—including 
the prospects of things ahead,—frequently 
weigh upon my spirits. But I sometimes 
adopt the conclusion to try to bear all these 












scious peace! how precious. 


crease by occupying ? 





things silently, and as patiently as I can. 
Again I forget (as now) and pour out my 
griefs and my complaints. Pardon, then, the 
weakness of the flesh, and cast over the fail- 
ings of thy friend the mantle of that charity 
which thinketh no evil. 





Thy acceptable token of remembrance, dated 


one week since, was received on Third-day 
evening. My thoughts and sympathies have 
been closely engaged since reading of the 
tried state of thy mind under conflicting views. 
I read and re-read, and mentally re-trav- 
elled the faith-renewing path in the late fam- 
ily visiting concern. 
the evidences of Divine superintendency and 
parental care, and I was ready to adopt the 
conclusion that “ my children” had been so 
instructed in their “ littleness,” and so pre- 
served in close attention to the safe Guide, 
as that “ Truth has not suffered through their 


I rejoiced with you in 


labors of love.” Ah! the “ penny” of con- 
But what for? 


Merely to be enjoyed—merely to be laid up 


among the heavenly treasures? Or may we 


not rather consider every such precious feel- 
ing as a kind of stock to be put to use with 
the exchanges or some other process of in- 
Will it do to lay it 
up in a napkin, however clean and white? 

But now comes the other side or view of 
the faith that overcomes the world, and thou 
repeats the inquiry, “ What is this?” “Where 
are we to find it?” Fain would I answer 
these inquiries, but now it seems to me, that 
the late favored season—the undoubted evi- 
dencss furnished in thy “very littleness” of 
paternal care and instruction “day by day 
and hour by hour,” is a far better answer 
than any words can convey. It was feeling 
—it was spiritual sensation, having its own 
evidence in itself. Hold fast this faith, and 
thou wilt not be jostled by what is said or 
done by others. Oh, my dear friend, let 
nothing jostle thy mind from the Rock—the 
sure foundation of true faith, graciously “ re- 
newed” in thy late interesting family visit. 
I believe thou wilt yet have to suffer with 
the seed, more deeply than has hitherto been 
thy portion. Thy “travail with and for the 
children lest they be scattered” is well, and 
will require close attention in its operations 
for the gathering and safety of the lambs. 
Keep to thy exercises divinely begotten. 
Form no concerns—but when concerns come 
from the Divine Source, be obedient. This 
seems about all that I now have to communi- 
cate on the subject of thy present conflicts and 
baptisms. The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee, and make His face to shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee. 
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Keep not Back THE LABORER FROM His 
Hire.—At this season of the year the ex- 
pression of Jesus, ‘‘ The poor ye have always 
with you,” is most forcibly presented to the 
mind. We meet them as we pass up and 
down our streets, we may see them in the 
alleys and by-ways of our great cities, and in 
the comfortless dwellings by the country 
road-side. We may’ know them by their 
thinly clad persons, and the expression of 
want and anxiety upon their countenances, 
and “ whensoever we will, we may do them 
good.” 

But, while we recognize the obligation to 
help those who need, the dispensing of alms, 
so as to avoid removing the feeling of self- 
dependence. which every adult member of a 
community should realize, is often a difficult 
duty. It involves not only the giving of our 
outward substance for the relief of temporary 
distress, but also an ability to exercise right- 
eous judgment in distinguishing between 
when to give and when to withhold. The 
only safe rule in all cases is in the applica- 
tion of the injunction, “ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

One cause of suffering among those whose 
lives are a continual struggle against want, is 
the neglect of those who employ them to pay 
them promptly. Some err, in this respect, 


“ more from want of thought than from want of 


feeling.” Having never had an experience 
which would enable them to realize how 
much even a small sum may minister to the 
necessities and comfort of the poor, they can- 
not know how greatly distressed they may 
be when their wages are not promptly paid. 
The woman who toils for hours at the 
wash-tub, or she who, day after day, wearily 
plies her needle, can seldom earn more than 
sufficient for the daily necessaries of life, and 
they are often seriously inconvenienced when 
the time of payment for their services is de- 
ferred. They may have no alternative but to 
go in debt at the neighboring store, at which, 
in consideration of the risk incurred, an ex- 
orbitant price is asked. Thus they become 
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accustomed to living in advance of the pro- 


ceeds of their labor, and their difficulties are 


increased by having to pay a heavy premium 
upon every article purchased. This, we may 
say, should be discouraged, and the most ef- 
fectual way of doing it is to give them no oe- 
casion of becoming thus involved by paying 
them punctually and generously for work 
done. We can then hope to exert a favorable 
influence over them. 

It has been said that the effects of mercy 
are two-fold “it blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes,” and this may also be assert- 
ed of justice. The practice of rendering unto 
all their due, is alike salutary to debtor and 
creditor. If this is observed, the channel of 
intercourse is not obstructed by hard feelings, 
and the sympathies of our nature will more 
readily go forth in the performance of “ little 
deeds of kindness,” which will not only bene- 
fit the recepients but refresh ourselves in re- 
turn. 


But the liberal and prompt payment of 
those whom we employ, is not our only duty 
toward them. A kindly interest in their wel- 
fare, even when these are strangers and em- 
ployed transiently, many often open the way 
for doing them essential good. Many years 
ago, a valued minister in this city felt it his 
duty to relate ina religious meeting a cir- 
cumstance which had occurred in his own ex- 
perience, and which may properly be revived 
here. 


He had employed a colored man to saw 
and prepare his winter supply of wood, in 
which laborious service the man was engaged 
from early morning till late in the afternoon. 
The friend observed that the man occasional- 
ly left his work, and he suspected that it was 
in order to seek at a neighboring tavern 
sume alcoholic stimulus to recruit his ex- 
hausted energies. 
such was the case, and that no food had been 
taken by the laboring man since early in the 
morning. He was soon furnished with a sub- 
stantial meal, and the lesson taught his kind 
employer was, that had it been given sooner 
the use of the dangerous stimulant might have 
been avoided, and the cause of temperance 
promoted. The Friend closed his remarks 
by a practical exhortation to his hearers, to 


On inquiry, he found that’ 
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his friends, or by threats of violence, from what he 
believed to be his religious duty. For several years 
he suffered from a painful disease, but retained his 
faculties to the last. Not long before his death he 
expressed his willingness to die, and said: ‘‘It is 
all peace, peace, peace, but no rest this side of the 
river.’? In the language of the Wilmington Com- 
mercial of the 25th ult.: ‘* He was a hero in a life- 
time fight, an upright, honest man in his dealings 
with men, a tender husband, a loving father, and 
above all, a raan who loved his neighbor as him- 
self, and righteousness and truth better than ease, 
safety or worldly goods, and who never let any fear 
of harm to person or property sway him from 
doing his whole duty tothe uttermost. He was 
faithful amongst the faithless, upright and just in 
the midst of a wicked and perverse generation, and 
lived to see his labors rewarded and approved in 
his own life-time, and then with joy that the right 
had triumphed by mightier means than his own, 


“Remember the wood-sawyers.” The im- 
pression made by the relation of this simple 
incident, was not lost. One dear friend who 
heard it, not only acted upon the hint re- 
ceived during the rest of his life, but often 
took occasion to relate the circumstance. 
There is another consideration which makes 
the duty of such kind and thoughtful acts 
obligatory upon the truly benevolent. They 
bring the rich and the poor, the employer 
and the employed, nearer to each other. The 
poor laboring man, while partaking of a 
bow! of coffee and nourishing food, (particu- 
larly if his feelings are respected in the man- 






















ner of giving it,) is predisposed to receive any 
kindly enquiries as to his getting along, and 
suggestions that may be useful to him. In 
such ways as these, some of the barriers 
which separate members of the same com- 
munity too much into distinct classes, may be 
removed, and the influence of what we are 
pleased to term the “ better class,” be brought 
to bear upon those less favorable circum- 
stanced. 





DIED. 


ALLEN.—In East Hamburg, N. Y., on the even- 
ing of the 12th of T'welfth month, 1870, of typhoid 
fever, Chloe R. Al'en, aged 64 years. She was a 
member of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting, and 
her removal has left a void not easily filled. Her 


friends feel that, ‘‘ although dead, she yet speak-' 


eth.’’? She was an ex:mple of patience and forbear- 
ance; ever self sacrificing, preferring the comfort 
of others to her own, it may truly be said, that 
those who knew her best would best appreciate her 
worth. She bore a lingering illness with Christian 
patience and resignation, resting in a remarkably 
quiet state of mind, and passed gently away, as one 
falling into a sweet sleep. She has doubtless en- 
tered into that rest which is prepared for the right- 
eous. 

DRAKE.—At Rensselarville, Albany Co., N. Y., 
on the 16th of First month, 1871, Hannah Drake, in 
the 80th year of her age ; a member of Rensseler- 
ville Monthly Meeting. The deceased was remark- 
able for her purity of life, and unswerving devotion 
to the welfare of all with whom she associated. 


GARRETT.—On the 25th of First month, 1871, 
Thomas Garrett, in the 82d year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Del. The 
death of this worthy man and eminent philauthro- 
pist deserves more than a passing notice. He was 
born in Delaware county, Pa., and in early life was 
impressed with the conviction that he was called to 
bear an out-spoken testimony against slavery. For 
more than fifty years he lost no opportunity of aid- 
ing fugitives from the house of bondage, giving them 
shelter and fuinishing them with means to reach a 
Place of safety, aud on more than one occasion was 
subjected to heavy fines, by which most of his pro- 
perty was swept away from him. He was not de- 


terred either by loss of property, the opposition of 


thine be done.’’ 
suffering patiently borne, he manifested to those 





with thankfulness for the past, and with calm trust 
in the future, he passed to the reward of the just. 
He has fought a good fight, he has finished his 


course, he has kept the faith.’? Some of the pro- 
scribed race to whom he had been a life-!ong friend, 


bore his remains to the grave; a privilege which 


they had solicited some time before his death. The 


funeral proceeded to Friends’ meeting-house, and 
thence to the burial ground, followed by the largest 
concourse that was ever collected in Wilmington on 
a similar occasion. 

VAIL.—In Plainfield, N. J., on the 18th of First 
month, 1871, Stephen Vail, in the 77th year of his 


age. Inthe early stages of his protracted illness 
he apprehended its probable results, and experi- 


enced a severe mental struggle, through which he 
was graciously brought to say, ‘‘ Not my will, but 
Thenceforward through much 


that ministered to his wants a quiet acquiescence to 


the Divine will, assuring them that ‘‘all was 
peace ;’? he knew that ‘‘ his Redeemer lived,’’ and 


‘*there was a mansion prepared.’’ Calmly setting 
his outward affairs in order, he awaited the solemn 
change, abundant'y manifesting that *‘ while the 
outward man perished, the inward man was re- 
newed day by day.”’ 

BORTON.—On Sixth-day, the 27th ult., Pember- 
ton Borton, in the 55th year of his age; a member 
of Evesham Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

PEIRCE.—On the Ist inst., Eli D. Peirce, of Ne- 
ther Providence, Delaware Co., Pa., in his 82d year. 





EXERCISES OF FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

Third-day evening, 2d mo. 14, 1871, the ‘“‘Zyceum 
Gleaner’’ will be read. 

Third-day evening, 2d mo. 21, 1871, Lecture by 
Dr. James L. Peirce. Subject: ‘* Heaven’s last, 
best gift to man.”’ 

ss eae 
FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

This organization will meet at 1516 Vine St., on 

Fourth-day evening, 2d mo. 15th, at 8 o’clock. 
Jacos M. Ettis 
Anne CooPER, \ Clerks. 








ALL success is a series of efforts, in which, 
when closely viewed, are seen more or less 
failures. The mountain is apt to overshadow 
the hill, but the hill is a reality nevertheless. 
If you fail now and then, therefore, don’t be 
discouraged. 
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From the Wilmington (Del.) Commercial. 
THOMAS GARRETT. 


He was born of Quaker parents, in Upper 
Darby, Delaware county, Pa., on the 21st of 
August, 1789, on a farm still in the possession 
of the family. His father, though a farmer, 
had been a scythe and edge-tool maker, and 
Thomas learned of him the trade, and his 
knowledge of it afterwards proved of the ut- 
most advantage to him. 

He grew up and married at Darby, his 
wife being Sarah Sharpless, and in 1820 they 
came to Wilmington to live, bringing with 
them several children, most of whom still 
live here. 

Some years after his arrival here his wife 
died, and in course of time he again married, 
his second wife being Rachel Mendenhall, 
who died in April, 1868, beloved and regret- 
ted by all who knew her. 

His business career was one of vicissitudes, 
but generally and ultimately successful, for 
he made the whole of the comfortable com- 
petence of which he died possessed, after he 
was sixty years of age. While in the begin- 
ning of his business career as an iron mer- 
chant in this city, a wealthy rival house at- 
tempted to crush him, by reducing the prices 
of iron to cost, but Mr. Garrett, nothing dis- 
mayed, employed another person to attend 
his store, put on his leather apron, took to 
his anvil, and in the prosecution of his trade, 
as an edge-tool maker, prepared to support 
himself as long as this ruinous rivalry was 
kept up. Thus in the sweat of the brow of 
one of the heroes and philanthropists of this 
age was laid the foundation of one of the most 
extensive business houses that our city now 
boasts. His competitor saw that no amount 
of rivalry could crush a man thus self-sup- 
porting, and gave up the effort. 

Of course Thomas Garrett is best known 
for his labors in behalf of the Abolition of 
Slavery, and as a practical and effective worker 
for Emancipation, long before the nation 
commenced the work of liberation and justice. 

Born a Quaker, he held with simple trust 
the faith of the Society that God moves and 
inspires men to do work He requires at their 
hands, and throughout his life he never wav- 
ered in his conviction that his Father had 
called him to work in the cause to which he 
devoted himself. His attention was first di- 
rected to the iniquity of slavery, while he 
was a young man of 24 or 25. He returned 
one day to his father’s house, after a brief 
absence, and found the family dismayed and 
indignant at the kidnapping of a colored 
woman in their employ. 

Thomas immediately resolved to follow the 
kidnappers, and so followed in pursuit. Some 
peculiarity about the track made by their 







wagon enabled him to trace them with ease, 


and he followed them by a devious course 
from Darby to a place near the Navy Yard 
in Philadelphia, and then by inquiries, ete., 
tracked them to Kensington, where he found 


them, and, we believe, secured the woman’s 
release. 

During this ride, he afterwards assured his 
friends, he felt the iniquity and abomination 
of the whole system of slavery borne in upon 
his mind so strongly as to fairly appal him, 
and he seemed to feel a voice within him as- 
suring him that his work in life must be to 
help and defend this persecuted race. — 

From this time forward he never failed to 
assist any fugitive from slavery on the way 
to freedom, and, of course, after his removal 
to this city his opportunities for this were 
greatly increased, and in the course of time 
his house became known as one of the refuges 
for fugitives. The sentiment of this commu- 
nity was at that time bitterly averse to any 
word or effort against slavery, and Mr. Gar- 
rett had but half a dozen friends who stood 
by him. Nearly all others looked on him 
with suspicion, or positive aversion, and his 
house was constantly under the surveillance 
of the police, whothen, sad to say, were always 
on the watch for any fugitive from bondage. 
Thomas was not disheartened or dismayed by 


the lack of popular sympathy or approval. ° 


He believed the Lord was on his side, and 
cared nothing tor the adverse opinion of men. 

Many and interesting stories are told of the 
men and women he helped away, some of 
them full of pathos, and some decidedly amus- 
ing. He told the latter, which related to his 
ingenious contrivance for assisting fugitives 
to escape the police, with much pleasure in his 
later years. We could repeat many of them, 
but this is not the time or place. The neces- 
sity of avoiding the police was the only thing, 
however, which ever forced him into any sec- 
recy in his operations, and in all other re- 
spects he was “ without concealment and with- 
out compromise” in his opposition to slavery. 
He was a man of unusual personal bravery 
and of powerful physique, and did not present 
an encouraging object for the bullying in- 
timidation by which the pro-slavery men of 
that day generally overawed their upponents. 
He seems to have scarcely known what fear 
was, and though irate slaveholders often 
called on him to learn the whereabouts of 
their slaves, he met them placidly, never de- 
nied having helped the fugitives on their 
way, positively refused to give them any in- 
formation, and when they flourished pistols 


or bowie-knives to enforce their demands, he ~ 


calmly pushed the weapons aside, and told 
them that none but cowards resorted to such 
means to carry their ends. 
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He continued his labors, thus, for years, 
helping all who came to him, and making 
no conceal ment of his readiness todoso. His 
firmness and courage slowly won others, first 
to admire, and then to assist him, and the 
little band of faithful workers, of which he 
was chief, gradually enlarged and included 
in its number men of all ranks and differing 
creeds. He has, in conversation with the 
present writer and others, frequently acknowl- 
edged the valuable services of two Roman 
Catholics, of Irish birth, still living in this 
city, who were ever faithful to him, and will 
now be amongst those who most earnestly 
mourn his decease. His efforts, of course, 
brought him much persecution and annoy- 
ance, but never culminated in anything really 
serious, until about the year 1846 or ’47. 

He then met, at New Castle, a man, woman, 
and six children, from down on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. The man was free, the 
woman had been a slave, and while in slavery 
had had by her husband two children. 
She was then set free, and afterwards had 
four children. The whole party ran away. 
They travelled several days, and finally 
reached Middletown late at night, where 
they were taken in, fed and cared for by 
John Hunn, a wealthy Quaker, there. They 
were watched, however, by some persons in 
the section, who followed them, arrested them, 
and sent them to New Castle, to jail. The 
Sheriff and his daughter were anti-slavery 
people, and wrote to Mr. Garrett to come 
over. He went over, had an interview, found 
from their statement that four of the party’ 
were undobtedly free, and returned to this 
city. On the following day, he and U. S. 
Senator Wales went over and had the party 
taken before Judge Booth, on a writ of 
habeas corpus. Judge Booth decided that 
there was no evidence on which to hold them, 
that in the absence of evidence the presump- 
tion was always in favor of freedom, and dis- 
charged them. 

Mr. Garrett then said: “Here is this 
woman with a babe at her breast, the child 
suffering from a white swelling on its leg; is 
there any impropriety in my getting a car- 
riage and helping them over to Wilmington ?” 
Judge Booth responded : “ Certainly not.” 

Mr. Garrett then hired the carriage, but 
gave the driver distinctly to understand that 
he only paid for the woman and the young 
children ; the rest might walk. They all got 
in, however, and finally escaped, of course 
the two children born in slavery amongst the 
rest. 

Six weeks afterwards the slaveholders fol- 
lowed them, and incited, it is said, by the 
Cochrans and James A. Bayard, commenced 
a suit against Mr. Garrett, claiming all the 


fugitives as slaves. Mr. Garrett’s friends 
claim that the jury was packed to secure an 
adverse verdict. This trial came on before 
Chief Justice Taney and Judge Hall, in the 
the May term (1848) of the U. S. Court, sit- 
ting at New Castle ; Bayard representing the 
prosecutors, and Wales the defendant. There 
were four trials in all, lasting three days. 
We have not room here for the details of the 
trial, but the juries awarded even heavier dam- 
ages than the plaintiffs claimed, and the 
judgments swept away every dollar of his 
property. 

When the trials were concluded Mr. Gar- 
rett arose, the Court being adjourned, and made 
a speech of an hour to the large crowd in the 
court-room, in the course of which he declared 
his intention to redouble his exertions, so help 
him God. His bold assertion was greeted 
with mingled cheers and hisses, and at the 
conclusion of his speech one of the jurors who 
had convicted him strode across the benches, 
grasped his hand, and begged his forgiveness. 

Mr. Garrett kept his pledge, and redoubled 
his exertions. The trial advertised him, and 
such was the demand on him for shelter that 
he was compelled to put another story on his 
back buildings. His friends helped him to 
start again in business, and, commencing 
anew in his sixtieth year with nothing, he 
again amassed a handsome competence, gen- 
erously contributing all the while to every 
work in behalf of the down-trodden blacks, 
or his suffering fellow-men of any color. 

In time the war came, and, as he remarked, 
the pation went into the business by the 
wholesale, so he quit his retail operations, 
having, after he commenced to keep a record, 
helped off over 2,700 slaves, and no inconsider- 
able number before that time. 

In time, too, he came to be honored instead 
of execrated for his noble efforts. Wilming- 
ton became an abolition city, and for once at 
least a prophet was not without honor in his 
own city. Mr. Garrett continued his interest 
in every reform up to his last illness, and 
probably his last appearance in any public 
capacity, was as President of a Woman 
Suffrage meeting, in the City Hall, a few 
months ago, which was addressed by Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

He lived to see the realization of his hopes 
for universal freedom, and in April last, on 
the occasion of the great parade of the col- 
ored people in this city, he was carried 
through our streets in an open barouche, 
surrounded by the men in whose behalf he 
had labored so faithfully, and the guards 
around his carriage carrying banners with 
the inscription, “ Our Moses.” 

A Moses he was to their race, but, un 
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him it was given to enter into the promised 
land, toward which he had set his face per- 
sistently and almost alone for more than half 
@ century. 

He was beloved almost to adoration by his 
dusky-hued friends, and in the dark days of 
the beginning of the war, which every Wil- 
mingtonian will remember with a shudder, in 
those days of doubt, confusion and suspicion, 
without his knowledge or consent, Thos. Gar- 
rett’s house was constantly surrouuded and 
watched by faithful black men, resolved that, 
come weal come woe to them, no harm should 
come to the benefactor of their race. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETING. 


The First-day School Association met in 
its Quarterly Session at Race street Meeting- 
house, First mo. 14th. 133 delegates had 
been appointed, of whom 119 were present. 
About 800 persons were in attendance, in- 
cluding some belonging to New York, Balti- 
more and Indiana Yearly Meetings, whose 
company was very acceptable. Twenty- 
eight reports were received, between the read- 
ing of which remarks were made by many 
Friends on the interesting subjects thus 
brought to view. 

Several essays were read in answer to the 
question, “Is it best to accept the willing ser- 
vices of earnest-hearted but inexperienced 
young teachers, or let the schools suffer be- 
cause we have not competent persons who 
feel called to the work?” Several of the 
reports alluded to the same subject, and the 
expression given was favorable to the encour- 
agement of earnest-hearted teachers (al- 
though inexperienced) to follow the pointings 
of duty, and by so doing they will become 
experienced. An essay from one connected 
with the new school at Abington was read; 
also an essay in reference to the encourage- 
ment of mission labor among the poor and 
degraded of our cities, which likewise met a 
warm response in the meeting. 


The manner of conducting schools claimed 
a share of attention, and the desire expressed 
that whilst we may compare ideas and 
methods to advantage, we should guard 
against being mere copyists, but aim to labor 
in the cause as Truth may dictate. 

The subject of literature, particularly the 
proper selection of library books, was brought 
to the attention of the meeting, and it was 
urged that care should be exercised therein, 
but that each school will necessarily have to 
consult its own requirements in these respects. 

Correspondents of each school were request- 
ed to forward a list of approved books in 
their respective libraries to Anne Caley, 
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1618 Summer street, for the examination of 
those about to purchase. 

A committee was appointed to bring for- 
ward the names of officers and of an execu- 
tive committee for the next year. 

Since the meeting in Tenth month, new 
schools have been started at Abington, Pa., 
and Mannington, N. J.,—the last held ata 
private house, those connected therewith be- 
ing too far distant from Salem Meeting-house, 
where a school is held. The school at Ger- 
mantown has also been re-established at the 
Meeting-house. 

The general expression of those who were 
in attendance at our meeting was that it was 
an excellent one. Christian love and har- 
mony prevailed, and it is believed that good 
will result. 

Arrangements were made in three of the 
school-rooms for the refreshment of Friends, 
and over 800 meals were furnished. By this 
plan Friends are kept together during the 
recess, and it furnishes an opportunity for 
social commingling, which of itself cannot 
fail to be of advantage. 

The next meeting will be held Fourth 
mo. 15th, at Woodstown, N. J. 


From The Independent. 
TWINING PLANTS. 


The American Naturalist gives an account, 
taken partly from Darwin, of the climbing 
plants. Some twine spirally. Thus a hop- 
vine was noticed, after growing two feet above 
the top of its pole, to swing round in a circle 
of two feet in diameter, revolving with the 
sun, and once in about two hours. Thus it 
continues to revolve when it can no longer 
twine. The Hoya carnosa revolves under 
similar circumstances once in five hours, mak- 
ing a grand circle nearly six feet in diameter. 
It is not the twisting of the stem that causes 
the revolution, as some stems are not twisted 
and some are twisted in the opposite direction. 
If a stick around which the end of a twining 
plant has been allowed to run be removed, 
the spiral will soon straighten out, and begin 
to revolve again in search of a new support. 
Most twiners move in a direction opposite to 
the sun. Two different species of the same 
genus always twine in the same direction. 
Sometimes a species like the Loasa auriantica 
twines indifferently in either direction. Some 
— like several species of Clematis, climb 

y the twisting around any support of their 
sensitive leaf-stems. These stems are very 
fragile until they begin to twine, when they 
deposit woody matter and become exceedingly 
tough. They are sometimes so sensitive as to 
be affected by a weight of only one-eighth of 
a grain. They will clasp about withered 
blades of grass, or the lateral peduncles of the 
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TOWARDS EVENING. 


Father, the shadows fall 
Along my way; 
Tis past the noon of day. 
My “‘ westering sun ”’ tells that the eve is near; 
I know, but feel no fear. 
And loved ones have gone home— 
A holy band. 
I hear them call me from the spirit-land— 
A gentle call ; 
Yes, dear ones, I shal! come. 


quaking grass, which are only half as thick 
as a horse-hair, but yet are completely en- 
circled. Some leaf-stems when clasping a 
stick are careful to draw the stem from which 
they grow close to it, and then they encircle 
both stick and stem, thus holding the latter 
up. The remaining method of climbing by 
tendrils is very familiar. The tendril is but 
the altered stem of leaves or flowers. Some 
tendrils have at their extremities little disks 
which adhere to a solid surface; and the 
sharp point of the tendril of Bigonia speciosa 
has the singular instinct of travelling around 
till it finds a little dark hole, in which it hides 
itself. Darwin believes that this is a peculi- 
arity inherited from a time when the end of 
the tendril was provided with a disk. Inthe 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia (Virginia Creeper), 
as soon as the end of a branched tendril has 
become attached, the base of the tendril winds 
up spirally and becomes exceedingly tough, 
so as to form an excellent spring, to prevent 
its being torn away in rough weather. A 
single branch of a tendril of Ampelopsis, after 
having been exposed to the weather for ten 
years, was found to support two pounds; so 
that the five branches would support a strain 
of ten pounds. The tendrils of the passion- 
flower (Passiflora gracilis) are so sensitive 
that a bit of platinum wire, weighing but 
one-fiftieth of a grain, gently placed on the 
concave portion, caused two tendrils to be- 
come hooked. After being touched, the ten- 
dril began to move in 25 seconds. Other 
plants take from a few minutes to two hours 
to commence twining their tendrils. The 
touch of almost any substance, except water, 
will start them, though adjoining tendrils 
rarely catch each other. 

Don’t keep in a constant fret about things 
that may be annoying, or worry about things 
you cannot help. Troubles are not lightened 
by fretting. The true remedy is to keep cool 

.and try to master difficulties, and not let 
them master you. 


-_—_—_——__ -~ee- 

















O, not alone! though now 
I lead the van, 

And, with uncovered head, 

Press on where others led, 
Where my young life began. 


I am not left alone, 

Though they are gone; 

Sweet voices of the past, 
And of to-day— 

The love that round my way 

Still twine around my heart, 

Tell me how good thou art. 


O holy Light and Love! 
Beam on my soul, 
My inmost life control ; 
Then may each pure thought spring, 
And peace, with gentle wing, 
Brood like the dove. 


—Selected. 





—2.- 


MEDICAL EXPERIENCE AND TESTIMONY IN 
FAVOR OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


It is now more than fifty-two years since I 
commenced my studies at Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, where I was occupied about two 
and a half years, and the latter half I was © 
a dresser, which gave me large opportunities 
of investigating the causes of disease, and 
the almost hopelessness of treatment in many 
cases in which the patients had largely in- 
dulged in the drinking habits of the country. 
In some of these instances the patients had 
not been considered as drunkards—they were 
always drinking, never drunk; and here I 
must just allude to one case as an illustration 
which occurred soon after I commenced 
private practice in Tottenham. A neatly- 
dressed carpenter came to me one morning 
one whom I had often seen, with his nice 
white apron, going to his work with slow 
pace and downcast look. He put out his 
tongue at my request; the tremor of it at 
once told a sad tale. I said I would call on 
him the next day, as he must not stir from 
home. He came, however. I insisted on his 
going home at once and to bed, and I be- 
lieve I did all I possibly could for his res 
toration, but in three days he was no more. 
I then learned for the first time that he spent 
from 25s. to 30s. per week in drink, allowin 
his dear Christian wife only about 5s. for 
housekeeping, rent, &c., and this she supple- 
mented by keeping a day-school. But I will 
not occupy time in relating what I have 





A GENTLE WORD. 


A gentle word is never lost: 
O. never then refuse one : ; 
It cheers the heart when sorrow-tossed, 
And lulls the cares that bruise one. 
It scatters sunshine o’er our way, 
It turns our thorns to roses ; 
It changes dreary night to day, 
And hope and peace discloses. 
A gentle word is never lost ; 
The fallen brothers need it ; 
How easy said, how small the cost, 
What joy and comfort speed it. 
Then drive the shadow from thy brow, 
A smile can well replace it ; 
Our voice is music when we speak 
With gentle words to grace it. 
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seen of delirium tremens, suicides, the ex- 
tinguishing of all natural affection, and 
worst and saddest of all, the voluntary si- 
lencing of the voice of God in the conscience, 
that the poor dupes of the “god of this 
world” might perpetrate some horrid deed, 
or pursue that licentious and criminal 
course which “ He who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost ” was pleading with 
them to abandon. It is a source of great 
satisfaction to me to know that there are 
now many men of great eminence in our pro- 
fession who are beginning to see that very 
erroneous views have, been inculcated as to 
the necessity of stimulating drinks in many 
forms of disease; and I do not hesitate to 
say that I have witnessed instances in which 
I fully believe the enormous potations of 
brandy and wine prescribed on high authori- 
ty have tended to hurry on the disease to a 
fatal termination. I have even known large 
quantities of brandy ordered where in my 
apprehension gruel and barley-water, with a 
little wine, would have been more beneficial. 
I have often thought that were the art of 
distilling entirely lost, it would be the great- 
est boon imaginable to society at large. Al- 
though I have been led to adopt these strong 
views, yet I do not wish to judge my brethren 
harshly. I remember that that great and 
good man Dr. Fothergill obtained great cel- 
ebrity by his treatment of dyspepsia, and 
that one part of his treatment consisted in 
ordering with dinner a table-spoonful of 
brandy in a tumbler of water. I for some 
time pursued his plan; but year after year 
the conviction was forced upon me that it 
was an unsafe one. Its first effect was highly 
satisfactory and very creditable; but after a 
while I dared not pursue the plan unless I 
knew my patient to be possessed of much 
moral firmness, so often did it lead to increas- 
ing the remedy as eventually to end in mani- 
fest intemperance. And here I may allude 
to one most instructive case which caused me 
an amount of distress which I cannot de- 
scribe. An influential person was placed 


under my care by an old and experienced sur-, 


geon. <A plan of treatment was laid down 
such as Dr. Fothergill would have sanctioned. 
The patient improved, but the remedy was 
continued. The patient thought the brandy 
was not so good as it used to be, and took 
more and more. In the course of time she 
ceased to be under my care; but I was again 
required to attend in consultation with a 
physician, and hoped we should work pleas- 
antly together. By this time the poor suf- 
ferer had been led, in addition to the stimu- 
lants, into that dreadful snare of the nightly 
use of.opiates. I used my influence in vain 
to get rid of both, and, not being able, I 
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withdrew from the case. However, matters 
grew worse, and I was again entreated to 
take charge of the patient, with a carte blanche 
as to treatment. I must now state that in 
former days I had foufid my patient’s con. 
versation of quite a religious and instructive 
character; but now all was changed, and a 
serious word was repelled by the query, 
“Can’t you get rid of this dreadful sinking? 
Can’t you give me some restat night?” The 
state of the mind and body was most pitiable. 
I recommenced my attendance by saying I 
could only undertake it on one condition, 
that brandy should be entirely and at once 
discontinued, and opiates by 'degrees. [ 
knew my patient, who was really a religious 
person, had been unwittingly led into this 
sad condition, and that I, by sanctioning the 
little in days past, had helped to do the mis- 
chief. This induced me to confess my fault, 
and to express mg belief that by seeking 
help from above she would be enabled to sur- 
mount the cause of her misery. She did 0, 
and in three or four days the distress became 
less severe. She became a total abstainer, 
gradually discontinued her opiate, and a 
sweet serenity of mind and enjoyment of 
Christian conversation was restored. She, 
in fact, became in her “right mind,” and 
remained so for about two years, when she 
died in a good old age, a bright example of 
submission to the Divine will under a very 
suffering malady. 

With experience such as I have narrated 
before me, and which I could multiply a 
hundredfold, it is not to be wondered at that 
I have myself become a total abstainer, I 
have been so for about six years, not only 
with no disadvantage, but I think with bene- 
fit to my general health and strength, as I 
can now in my seventy-third year walk far- 
ther without fatigue than when I begun to 
abstain. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I be- 
lieve there are very few persons who would 
not enjoy better health and more equable 
spirits if they had courage enough to try ab- 
stinence for a month. For the most part 
the simile holds good, that stimulants to the 
animal frame are like the spur to the horse 
—he goes for a while more gaily, but he 
drops the sooner: and many a man who thus 
excites himself to some great effort of mind 
or body has to pay dearly for the help by a 
season of nervous depression ; or if not forti- 
fied by religion, he takes more and more till 
his friends are ashamed of him. And who 
is there who cannot look around him and 
number some who might have been bright or- 
naments in society, but from this cause their 
life has been a failure, not only affecting but 
awful ? 
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I would say to the man of the world, Pon- 
der these things, observe the dreadful effects, 
as recorded in almost every newspaper, of a 
voluntary surrender of reason. The evils 
cannot be enumerated ; for every evil thought | 
js excited, every dreadful crime perpetrated, | 
under the influence of drink. 


But what 


had drawn out and spent the original sover- 
eign, but had since then deposited several 
shillings towards its renewal. One letter 
came from a sailor now serving in a British 
man-of-war, where he was daily laughed at 
for keeping his pledge, but which he never- 
theless had kept, as was shown by a certifi- 


shall I say to the professors of the religion of | cats enclosed from his superior officer. 


Christ, of him who says, “If any man will 
be my disciple, let him deny himself, take up 
his cross daily, and follow me?” Does not 
every one desirous of taking this sacred 
counsel find it at times very hard to do so? 
and such will assuredly find it still more dif- 
ficult to suppress an improper thought when 
only slightly elevated by the social glass. 

When we consider the smallness of the 
privation to the moderate drinker, and the 
wighty mischief of his example, may we not 
ask him on the score of philanthropy to 
abandon the little indulgence ? 

Tottenham. E.C. May, F. R. S. C. 

—The British Friend. 








A CURIOUS TEMPERANCE STORY. 


About a year since, a gentleman in busi- 
ness in this city, and largely interested in 
the cause of temperance, had occasion to 
visit England in one of the steamers of the 
Cunard line, and noticed on the first day out 
the midday distribution of grog to the fore- 
castle hands. The same evening he visited 
the forecastle, and found that but two of the 
seamen were temperance men. With their 
aid he instituted evening meetings, and every 
night staid late with the men, telling temper- 
ance anecdotes, singing songs of like charac- 
ter, &c. Towards the end of the voyage he 
prepared a pledge-sheet, which twenty-four 
of the steamer’s hands signed, including 
cooks, stewards, coal-passers, &c. 

On reaching the dock, entirely to the sur- 
prise of the signers, he presented each of 
them with a sovereign, which he requested 
they would deposit in a savings bank, that it 
might be a nucleus for future savings, and 
received a promise from each that they would 
write once a year to him, and state how they 
were keeping their pledge, and how the sov- 
ereign of each was increasing. 

These letters have lately been received, 
and go to prove how much good may be ac- 
complished by a person individually, if he 
works with his whole heart. Twenty of the 
signers write to say that they have kept 
their pledge, many of them enclosiag certifi- 
cates to that effect from temperance societies 
to which they belong. 

Eighteen send proof that their sovereign is 
yet in the savings bank, and that it has been 


added to, in one instance to the extent of 
several pounds. Two, by reason of sickness, 


























Of the remaining four nothing has been 
heard ; but the giver of the sovereign has 
not yet lost hope that he will speedily hear 
from them, as they may be now on service at 
distant parts of’ the world.—N. Y. Post. 





RUSKIN ON THE WAR. 


If you have to take away masses of men 
from all industrial employment—to feed them 
by the labor of others—to move them, and 
provide them with destructive machines, va- 
ried daily in national rivalship of inventive 
cost ; if you have to ravage the country which 
you attack—to destroy, for a score of future 
years, its roads, its woods, its cities, and its har- 
bors ; and if, finally, having brought masses 
of men, counted by hundreds of thousands, 
face to face, you tear those masses to pieces 
with jagged shot, and leave the fragments 
of living creatures, countlessly beyond all 
help of surgery, to starve and parch, through 
days of torture, down into clots of clay—what 
book of accounts shall record the cost of your 
work—what book of judgment sentence the 
guilt of it ? 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., 





FIRST MONTH. 
1870. 1871, 

Rain during some portion of 

the 24 hours...... .......000 | Sdays.| 4 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day....|) 2 ‘* oS 
Snow, including very slight 

falls, ...... tencnenaddseeancesscasa 4 “ 9 « 
Cloudy, without storms...... . = ss 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 9 ‘ bla 


“a1 « | 31 « 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. —-— | ——__-—— 
1870. 1871, 
Mean temperature of Ist 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|41.07 deg. 


31.29 “deg. 
Highest point attained during 







MOE is ciciciasss sscceiccene 70.00 ‘* |64.00 ¢ 
Lowest do. do. do.j12.50 “ | 7.00 & 
Rain during the month, do.| 4.07 in. 3.46 in. 
Degatus during the month, 

being for 5 current weeks 

for 1870 and four for1871...| 1544 1154 
Average of the mean temperature of Ist 

month for the past eighty-two years....|31.35 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, (1790)........-sseceseeeee 44.00 ‘6 


Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, (1857)... cee seeessees: 22.37 
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‘ing, ‘and another “‘ spit of snow’’ on the tenth, the 
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Although we had several hours of snow on the 
8th, making for the time being quite good sleigh- 


weather continued remarkably pleasant until the 
18th of the month, as the following record of the 
thermometer for five consecutive days will show : 
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account willthen stand, 1870—1245 and 1871 only 
1154. 















J. M 
Philadelphia, Second month 2d, 1871. 


ITEMS. 
THE recent deep sea soundings have shown that, 






































owing to the incompressibility of water, it density 
is not increased at great depths. The popular no- 
tion that metals will not sink to the bottom on this 


10 12 3 
o'clock. o'clock. o'clock. 


12, ° . ° - 88 42 46 account is, therefore, unfounded. Neither are the = 
13, ; ° ° - 40 46 52 | aébris and loose materials at the bottom consolidated 
14, . ° ° - 45 49 53 ‘| by the pressure, although it increases by one ton to 
15, ; ‘ . 54 59 60 | the inch for every 4,800 feet. Pressure being equal Li 
16, ° ° e ~ = a ae 45 on all sides, even though it be three tons to the 


inch, will not destroy the life of animals, which are 
composed of solids and liquids only, nor interfere 
with their motion. 

TueErE is a river in the ocean. In the severest 
drouths it never fails, and in the mightiest floods it 
never overflows. Its banks and its bottoms are of 


VOU) SB 
If we refer to last year’s record we find that on 
the 17th of the month the mercury at the Pennsyl 
vania Hospital reached seventy degrees! and yet 
during the above corresponding five consecutive 
days of the same year the highest mazimum ob- 


a 


nounced beyond the experience of the ‘‘ Ancient 
Capital’ for a number of years. Peterboro comes 
next at 32° at six in the morning. and 24° two 
hours afterward. Lindsay marks 25°, Belleville 
22°, and Picton 20°. London reports 6° below 
zero, ‘‘frightfally cold ;’’ but that is mild com- 
p3red with Quebec, where the mercury must have 
almost been ‘‘ lost to sight.’? Goodrich reports ex- 
tremely cold weather, with roads blocked up, and 
other places along the Lake Huron coast rauge from 
12° to 15°.— Toronto Globe, Jan. 24th. 

To the south of us it alao appears that the cold 
weather has killed thousands of orange trees in 
Florida and Georgia. 

On the 23d, eastern papers recorded an earthquake 
shock in Boston. During the night and early in 
the morning a number of earthquake shocks were 
felt by different persons in the city. 

But to return to our own locality. It will be 
seen the month under review for this year, notwith- 
standing the pleasant weather, scarcely reached the 
average temperature for the past eighty-two years, 
and fell nearly ten degrees below that of Icst year. 

In the record of deaths, deduct 309, (being the 
one-fifth for the extra week), from last year and the 









vapor is referred to as the cause ; but the air is sup 
posed to be filled also with minute spicule of ice, 
which are caught while the vapor condenses, and 
thus build the horizontal masses. The greatest 
velocity of wind which has been observed at this 
station was one hundred miles per hour, a rate 
quite without precedent in meteorological record. 
Tue Booxs published in Great Britain in 1870 
amounted in number to 5082, of which 3377 were 
new books by English authors ; 1279 were reprints, 
and 426 were books written in the United States. 
Of the original English books 548 were sermons and 
works on theology, ; 406 were philological, classical, 
and works used as text books ; 245 were works of 
travels and geography; 235 were histories and 
b‘ographies ; 212 were books of poetry and dramatic 
compositions ; 205 were treatises upon art and sci- 
ence, and 200 were novels. These figures show 
that works of fiction are not nearly so numerous as 
is generally supposed, and that books conveying 
useful and instructive information are still in great 
demand. In the theological department 55 books 
published in England had been written in the 
United States, as well as 55 in the department of 
history. 





tained was 57°—the maximum during the same peri- | cold water, while its current is warm. The Gulf of GE 
od dropping to 28°. For accounts of irtense cold | Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is the Aretic PU 
weather elsewhere we refer, by way of contrast, to| Seas. It is theGulf Stream. There ia in the world J 
our clippings : no other so majestic flow of water. Its current is me 
**On the 10th, at Lancaster, N.H ., the thermome- | more rapid than the Mississippi or the Amazon, and 1 
: ter was 31° below zero, and at Littleton it was 24° | its volume more than a thousand times greater. Its cer 
below.” : waters, as far out as the Carolina coasts, are of an nis 
“San Francisco, Jan. 15.—The season continues | indigo blue. They are so distinctly marked that the 
unusually cold, dry und backward. On Friday | the line of junction with the common sea water may | 
night ice formed one and a half inches thick in Pe- | be traced by the eye. Often one-half of the vessel 
taluma Valley, which is something heretofore un- | way be perceived floating in the Gulf Stream water, 
heard of in that locality.” . while the other half is in the common water of the 
** A violent snow storm began at Chicago on the | seq, so sharp is the line and the want of affinity be- , 
17th, and the street cars were unable to run on | tweeu these waters ; and such too the reluctance, s0 
“Monday. Snow about two feet on the level.” to sp*ak, on the part of those of the Gulf Stream to | 
On the twentieth it was stated that ‘‘the islands | mingle with the waters of the sea. In addition to 
in Lake Erie are now reached with tesms, the ice | this there is another peculiar fact. The fishermen 
being very thick and perfectly safe.” on the coast of Norway are supplied with wood from 
While on the twenty third it was reported that the | the Gulf Stream. Think of the Arctic fishermen 
thermometer at Montreal, Canada, stood at 26° be-| burning upon their hearths the palms of Hayti, the 
low zero! mahogany of Honduras and the precious woods of 
Additional accounts received give the following | the Amazon and Orinoco.—Ez. paper. 
information : Tue ‘‘ frost-work ’? on the summit of Mt. Wash- a 
Severity oF THE CotpD WEATHER IN CANADA.— | ington is described as wonderful in its peculiar 
The ‘‘ cold snap’’ of Sunday and yesterday appears | beauty. It is formed when northerly winds pre- 
toj|have extended over nearly the whole Dominion. | vail, and starts from points on the northerly expos- I 
In St. John, N. B., the mercury went down to 20° | ure of various objects. Everything which the wind 
below zero—3° lower than in this city ; but Que- | strikes becomes soon covered with beautiful, feath- 
bec, as usual, took the first place with 38° below in| ery forms, and horizontal icicles are thrown out, 
comparatively sheltered places, and this is pro-| sometimes two feet in length. Condensation of 1 
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Life Insurance Company, 
WILMINGTON DEL. 


eS EE isn, 


HILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 


GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and pao 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 


All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
eut. 
“Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company far- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 
EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joun P. McLeax, Epw. Brinenurst, Jr., 
Wiuuiam Besu, Wiutian G. Grssons, 
Tuomas D. Wess, Grorce W. Stons, 
Wiuuiam Cansr, Jonny V. Rics, 
Gsorce W. Bose, Wiuam H. Swirr, 
Wiuuam 5. Hiss, Samvge. Bancxort, JR. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Compauy desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vavia, New Jersey and Marvlaud. 571] yp 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 
108. w.y.  T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 701 Aroh St. 











WM. HEACOCK, — 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ive. 820 wmmf 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
ouly perfectly safe non-exp!osive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DELAWARE MUTUAL East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 


The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
month 2lst. The Winter Term will open Firat 
month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 


Principal—Cuaruxzs H. Daguneron, A.M. 
Preceptress—Frances DaR.ineton. 
Assistants—Sipygy P. Sressins, 

Emma J. Nixgs. 


This [n4titution is pleasantly situated in a retired but acce-si- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, uot 
caring to pursue a Cull College course, yet desire the advantages 
of a liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 
& promivent characteristic. 

For further particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo Kast Hamburg, N, Y. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUIE, — 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Will be opened for the reception of students ou 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, Eoglish and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 

1-7 tf. Springboro’, O. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which. 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STOR-IGE, 

N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased K. B. Bei’s interes 

in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction tu all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw ew 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ERCILDOUN, CHESTER CO., PA. 


The Spring and Summer Term of this Institution 
will commence on the 20th of 2d mo. next. Thorough 
and careful instruction is given in every department. 

Terms, $85 per session of 20 weeks. For Cata- 
logue and full particulars address tke Principal, 

128.318 RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
1015 





furnished at the advertised rates. 





FRIEX D8’ 
BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Karly Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, fap S. Works 
of Isasc on 4vols., $5. History of Delaware Oo., Pa., $3.00. 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. ‘The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts adosen. Dissertation 
om the Obristian Ministry, by John Jackson, 50 cts Young 
¥riends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 60c. 

Account of John Richardson, 75c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 
40c. Early Vorruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
7bc. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 26e. Tour to West 
Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &., 40. Ta-0-pi, 
or The Indian’s Wrongs and Rights. $1. The Christian Casket, 
by Kzra Michener. 30c. The Conciliator,15c. A Key to the 


Conciliator, 25. Theology Simplified, 25c. Kssays—On the Respon- 


sibility of the Church ; vp Funeral Sermons; Us True Greatoes: . 
Napny’e Christmas, 80c. On ‘the Mountain, 20c. “Buy your 
uwn Cherries,” 10c. 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Governese, 287 pp , $2.00. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament, one vol, 60 cts. 

A P.ga For tHE Duma CREATION, 60 cts. 

Divisions in the Society of Friend-, by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 

About 20 per ceut. additional, when sent mail. 


Mareiace Cerriricares, Fine Parchment, in boxes. $5.00. 


Photograph Likeness (fac simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly, at 25c, 50c and $1.00. 


EMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh &t. 
exxily 


EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the 
advantages of the Institution. Futire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Cirou- 
lar, apply to 
E. T. SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 
$13 Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


WALNUT BRACKETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 4nd a general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
sm 905 Market 8t., Philada. 


 ‘ GARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t,, Philada: 


MARY C. PRATT, 
PLAIN BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


wen” 8 GAY ST., WESTCHESTER, PA. 
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Muslins! Muslins! Muslins! 


An excellent stock now open. 
NEW YORK MILLS, 
WAMSUTTA, 
WILLIAMSVILLE, 
BAY MILLS, 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM, 
ANDROSCOGGIN, 
HOUSEKEEPER. 
NONPAREIL, 
SEMPER IDEM. FORESTDALE. 
BLEACHED AND BROWN SHEETINGS. 
All widths and prices. 


STOKES & WOOD. 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad., 


FROM AUCTION: 
1 Lot Gents’ Gum Shoes, 75 c. per pair. 


10 doz. Linen Cambric Hdkfs, 95 c. per doz. 
10 “ ss " $1.20 ‘4 

50 “ Linen Napkins, $1.50 and $1.75 per doz. 
1 lot Boys’ Buckskin Gloves, 50c. per pair. 

10 doz Mode Kid Gloves, $1.90 per pair. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


S. W. COR. 77TH & ARCH STREETS, 
The Provident Life and Trust Com 
pany of Philadelphia 
Offers the position of Special Agent for Montgomer. 
Co., Pa., to an intelligent and energetic Friend. 
Position responsfble and remuneratine. Persons 
possessing the above qualifications (although no 
experienced in the business) invited to apply m 


person or by letter to the office of the Company, 
No. 111 South Fourth St. 93 


NEW OPENING OF. 
FALL & WINTER DRESS COODS 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; some of which are of his own impor- 
tation, 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplias, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cloths and Silk Bombazines Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, a superior make; particular attention 
ealled to these goods, as they give uviversal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1.00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &v. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 108-4, Newimportation and news 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manper, 
and at the lowest prices. Long Blanket Shawls, 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c. 
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